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Wreface. 


Tue Author of this work has attempted to prove the 
Harmony of the Greek and Latin Languages, and if in 
_ so doing, he has executed the task appointed, by simpli- 

fying the Rules of the Syntax, he will be repaid the 
time and devotion he has applied to the subject. Con- 
sidering the two languages as cognate, he has attempted 
to give a just exemplification of all the Rules of the 
Grammars of both Languages, and this in so easy and 
_ practical a manner, that he trusts he may be found to 
have performed a service, both to the Master and the 
Student. 


LATIN 


AND 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 


In Grammar there are four parts: Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography teaches the forms and sounds of letters ; 
and the just mode of spelling words. 

Etymology treats first, of the classification of words 
into different sorts, called parts of speech ; secondly, of 
their properties, that is, the various changes and in- 
flections to which they are subject ; and thirdly, of their 
derivation from their primitives. 

Syntax teaches the proper construction of words in a 
sentence, according to established rules. 

Prosody teaches the quantity, or proper pronunciation 
of pyllabies, and the laws of verse. 

t is intended here to treat only of Syntax. 

Syntax or Lvyvrafic, is divided into two parts, Concord 
or Agreement, and Regimen or Government. 

Concord or Agreement, is the relation which one word 
has to the other, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government or Regimen, is the power which one word 
has over another, in determining its case, number, person, 
gender, mood, and tense. 


@f Concord. 


There are three Concords or Agreements. 


lst. Between the Nominative Case and the Verb. 
2nd. Between the Substantive and the Adjective. 
3rd. Between the Relative and the Antecedent. 


THE FIRST CONCORD. 
THE NOMINATIVE CASE AND THE VERB. 


The verb personal agrees with its nominative case, in 
number and person: as 


Sera nunquam est ad bonos mores via. Sen. 
The way to good manners is never too late. 


‘O rousny 6 Kade, THY Wuyny dvrot rlOnorv 
brio ray mpoBarewy. John, Ch. x. 11. 


The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 


The nominative case of pronouns is very seldom ex- 
pressed, except for the sake of distinction, or emphasis: as 
Vos damnAstis. 
You have condemned me, (especially you). 


"Eye écuc Supa. John, Ch. x. 9. 
I am the door. 


Sometimes a sentence is the nominative case to the 
verb: as 


—— ingenuas didictsse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinst esse feros. Ovid. 

———-_-———— to have Jearnt the liberal sciences thoroughly, 
Softens much the manners, nor suffers them to be brutal. 


To yap rpagijvar ur) caxdc, dtdd géper, Euripides. 
m™- *- —ell educated confers modesty. 
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Sometimes an adverb with a genitive case is the nomi- 
native to the verb: as 


Partim virorum ceciderunt in bello. 
Part of the men fell in the war. 
‘Ot wéXac Feoveay. 
The neighbours heard. 


The first person is more worthy than the second, and the 
second than the third. 


When the verb agrees with two or more substantives in 
the singular number, joined by a copulative conjunction, 
the verb is put in the plural number, and of the most 
worthy person: as 

Twus pater et ego, te dolentes querebamus. 

Thy father and I, have sought thee sorrowing. 
“Ecre by yo, Etre éxeivot, 8tw xnodooouev. 1 Cor. xv. 11. 
Therefore whether it were I, or they, so we preach. 


Verbs of the infinitive mood, frequently place an accu- 
sative case, instead of a nominative before themselves, the 
conjunction quod or ut being omitted: as 

Te redtisse tncolumem, gaudeo. 

I rejoice that you have returned in safety. 
Tleptrarficar tac dklwe rév Kupiz. Col. 1, 10. 
That ye might walk worthy of the Lord. 


A verb placed between two nominative cases of different 
numbers, may agree with either of them: as 
Amantium ire, amoris integratio est. Ter. 
The quarrels of lovers, are the renewing of love. 
Ty rédde, éstv Buopoc, Korwvidec.  Paus. 
Colonides, is a place very near to the city. 


Verbs impersonal have not a nominative case ex- 
pressed: as 
Tedet me vite. 
I am weary of life. 
Xpy coe dirwv. 
You have need of friends. 
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A noun of multitude in the singular number, is often 
joined to a verb im the plural: as 
Pars abiére. 
Part have gone away. 
‘Nc gacay % wANOus. 
Thus said the multitude. 


GREEK EXCEPTIONS. 


Neuter nouns of the plural number, require a verb in the 
singular: as 
T¢ apyuplp iwordocerat réyra. 


All things are obedient to money. 


Sometimes even masculine and feminine nouns in the 
plural number, require a verb in the singular: as 
"Ayeirar dupa pedéwr. 
The recital of songs resound. 


Every dual noun is necessarily plural, so that a nomi- 
native dual, is able to be jomed to a verb m the plural 
number: as 

"“Apow éXeyoyr. 
. Both did say. 


But on ‘the other hand, every olural noun is not of the 
dual number. 
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THE SECOND CONCORD. 
THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 


Adjectives, participles, and pronouns, agree with their 
substantives, in case, gender, number, and person: as 
Rara avis in terris, nigroque stmillima cygno. Juv 
An uncommon bird in the world, and very much like to a black swan. 

Xpnorde avyp ést covov ayabdy. Menand. 
A good man is a common good. 


Sometimes a sentence supplies the place of a substan- 
tive, the adjective being put in the neuter gender: as 
Audito, regem Doroberntam proficisci. 
It being heard, that the king was gone to Dover. 
Xaderov, cuviteay paxpav tadcacBae. Philon. 
It is a difficult thing, to correct old habits. 


The masculine gender is more worthy than the feminine, 
and the feminine than the neuter. 


Two or more substantives, although each be of the sin- 
gular number, have the adjective in the plural number, and 
of the most worthy gender: as 

Rex et regina, sunt beati. 

The king and the queen are blessed. 
"Adedoog, 4 &déAGn yuurvor. Jam. ii. 15. 
If a brother or sister be naked. 


Frequently, when all or any of the substantives signify 
things without life, the adjective is put in the > neuter gen- 
der, (negotia or ypquara being understood) : 

Laus et imperium, sunt bona. 

Praise and power, are good. 
Ndpcog kat ypvode, Soxiver dyata, 
Spikenard and gold, appear good. 
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GREEK EXCEPTIONS. 


Yet the dual substantive may be joined to an adjective 
in the plural number: as 
Pirac wepl yeipe Badopuev, Homer. 
We cast our two dear hands around. 


Compound and derivative adjectives ending in os, are 
commonly of the common gender: as 
"Egavn pododaxrvioc "Hic. Homer. 
The rosy-fingered morn appeared 


And some other adjectives not compounded : as 
Tlavrolwy soudrwy AdXoy écxeva. 


An image speaking all sorts of languages. 


Adjectives often change their substantives into the ge- 
nitive case: as 
Patroe dvIperwy for dyJowror. 
Wicked men. 


Substantives are often used for adjectives: as 
Mayoe réyyn. 
Magic art. 


THE THIRD CONCORD. 
THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 


The relative agrees with its antecedent, in gender, num- 
ber, and person, but noé in case: as 
Vir bonus est quis ? 
Qui co consulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat. Hor. 


Who is a good man? 
He who keeps the decrees of the senators, 
he who keeps the laws and rites. 


Xapw olda ric riuiic, 7 me tysare.  Halicar. 
I thank you for the honor, with which you have honored me. 
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Sometimes a sentence is put for the antecedent, the re- 
lative being then in the neuter gender: as 


In tempore ad eam veni, quod rerum omnium est primum. Ter. 
T came in season to her, which isthe chiefest of all things. 
M) peOvoxeabe dtvg, év ¢ ésty dowrla. Eph.v, 18. 
Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess. 


A relative pronoun being placed between two substan- 
tives of different genders and numbers, may agree with 
either of them: as 


Homines tuentur illum globum, que terra dicitur. _Cic. 
Men regard that globe, which is called the earth. 
To oméppari os, i¢ ést Xptoroc. Gal. iii. 16. 
To thy seed, which is Christ. 


Sometimes the relative agrees with the primitive pro- 
noun, which is understood im the possessive : as 


a Omnes omnia 
bona dicere, et laudare fortunas meas, 


qut gnatum haberem, tali ingenio preditum. Terence. 
All men began to say 


all good things, and to praise my good fortune, 
who had a son, endued with such a disposition. 


Noy dvaywworee ra ypdppara ra Epa, So €cpe dyac. 
Now you read my writings, who am an exile. 


If a nominative case come between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by the verb, or some other 
word in the sentence: as 


Gratia ab officio, guod mora tardat, abest. Ovid. 
Thanks are not due for the service, which reluctance retards. 
. Otic tponrétpacer 6 Osc. Eph.ii. 10. 
Which God hath before ordained. 


But if no nominative case come between the relative and 
Cc 
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the verb, the relative shall be the nominative case to the 
verb: a8 


Qué angas te animi. Ter. 
You who torment yourself in mind. 


“Hrec ésly évrodd) rpdrn, év érayyehig. Eph. vi. 2. 
Which is the first commandment, with promise. 


GREEK EXCEPTIONS. 


Among the attics, the relative and antecedent will both 
be in the same case: as 
Xpipar PcBrALloce, ole ew. 
I use the books, which I have. 


Among the attics, the antecedent is sometimes put by 
attraction in the same case, and in the same member of a 
sentence, with the relative: as 

Otro éswv, bv Aéyare dv S pwroy. 
This is the man, concerning whom you spake. 
And also in Latin, among the poets, the same form is 


sometimes used: as 


Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est. 
The city, which I build, is yours. 
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@f Gobernment. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NOUNS. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


When two substantives come together, betokening dif- 
ferent things, the latter shall be put in the genitive 
case: as 

scit amor summs, quantum ipsa pecunia, it. Jev. xiv. 139. 

The love of money increases, as the money itself, jncroases. 

Ilav'roc, S6vA0¢ Inaiv Kpesiv. Romans. i. 1. 
Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ. 


This genitive is sometimes changed into a dative case: as 
. Urbi pater est, urbique maritus. Lucian. 
He is a father to the city, and a husband to the city. 
'Oix ’"Ayapepvorve qvdave Sung. Homer. 
It pleased not the mind of Agamemnon. 


An adjective put in the neuter gender without a sub- 
stantive, sometimes requires the genitive case after it: as 
Paululum pecunie. 
A very little money. 
To xpdrisov ric ptdocoglac. 
The best branch of philosophy. 


The genitive case of proper names is sometimes put 
alone, the former substantive being understood by the 
figure ellipsis: as 

—~—————— ubi ad Diane veneris, 
ito ad dextram ; (understand templum.) Terence. 


—— when you shall have come to the temple of Diana, 
turn to the right hand. 
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Nydsve 6 K dd pov, (understand ioc). Hom. 
Neleus the son of Codrus. 


Two substantives signifying the same thing, are put in 
the same case: as 


Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. Ovid. 
Riches, the temptation to evil, are dug out of the earth. 


IIdudoc, dévA0c Incéy Xpesiu. Rom.i.1. 
Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ. 


Praise, dispraise, or the quality of a thing, is put in the 
ablative, or in the genitive case ; in Greek, in the dative or 
genitive: as . 

Ingenui vultds puer, ingenuique pudoris. Juv. xi. 154. 
A boy of pleasing countenance, and graceful modesty. 


"Avnp peydAne & per hs. 
A man of great virtue. 


LATIN ADDITIONS. 


Opus and usus, when they signify “need,” require an 
ablative case: as 


Tug auctoritate, nobis opus est. Cie. S 
There is need to us, of your authority. 


Opus seems to be put adjectively for the word “ neces- 
sarius,” and then it governs a dative case: as 


Dux nobis et auctor, opus est. Cic. Fam. 2. 6. 
A leader and an adviser is necessary for us. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 
THE GENITIVE CASE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, memory, 
fear, and the contrary, require a genitive Case; as 


Est natura hominum, novitatis avida.- Pliny. 
It is the nature of nicn, to be fond of novelty. 


Avaoépwes ris 66 Eng. 
Exceedingly in love with glory. 
With most other adjectives that denote an affection of 
the mind. 


Verbal adjectives in “ax,” and Greek verbals in “ ioc,” 
also require a genitive case: as 
Audaz tngenti. 
Bold in disposition. 
"Ayadoc 6 Oedc, nae Ay addy roic diloc, TapexriKxde. 


Basil. 
God is good, and a distributor of good things to the worthy. 


Nouns partitive, numerals, comparatives, and super- 
latives, and certain adjectives put partitively, require a 
genitive case of the noun, from which they borrow their 
gender: as 


Utrum horum, mavis, accipe. 
Take, which ever of these you like. 


‘Exasovray lowy. 


Each of the animals. 


They are also used with these prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, 
inter, éf, do, wera: as 


Tertius ab 4ined. 
The third from Aineas. 


TloMoug rév ard macdeiag cvvadpoilwy.  Atheneus, 
Collecting together many men of learning. 
. c2 
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The word “secundus,” is sometimes joined to a dative 
case, but “ devrepoc” in Greek, only to a genitive: as 
Haud alli veterum virtute secundus. Virg. Ain. ii. 441. 
Not inferior to any of the ancients in valour. 
"'Ovdevog devrepog. 
Inferior to nobody. 


The word that asks a question, and the word that 
answers it; if nouns, must be in the same case, and if 
verbs, in the same mood and tense: as 

Quarum rerum nulla est satietas? Divitiarum. 

Of what things is there no satiety? Of riches. 
Tic & Kipe; Incoitc, dv ov didxec. Acts xxvi. 15. 
Who art thou, Lord? Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 


THE DATIVE CASE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives by which convenience, inconvenience, like- 
ness, unlikeness, pleasure, submission, or relation to any 
thing is signified, require a dative case: as 
Si facis, ut patria sit idoneus, utilis agris. Juv. xiv. 7). 

If you cause your son to be serviceable to his people, and beneficial to 
his country. 
’"Aydprorig est, eae movnpoc G¥aet. Demosth. 
He is an ungrateful man, and depraved by nature. 


To this rule are referred nouns, compounded with the 
prepositions, con, ody, and oué, 
Conservus tibi. 
A fellow servant with thee. 
Livrpogog oot. 
A person educated with thee. 


Certam adjectives which signify likeness are also joined 
to a genitive case: as 
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Quem metuis, par hujus erat. Lucan. 
He whom you fear, was like unto this man. 


“Opouc dv Spars. 
Like to this man. 


Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, évferoc, ixavdc, Setvde, ypynowoc, and many other words, 
are sometimes joined to an accusative case with a pre- 
position : as 

Natus ad gloriam. _ Cic. 

Born to glory. 
Xpyotpog éle rd rorepixad. Aristotle. 
Useful in military matters. 


Verbals in “ bilis” taken passively, participials in “ dus,’’ 
and Greek verbals in “roc,” govern a dative case: as 
Nulli penetrabsiits astro, 
Lucus iners. Statius. 
A thick grove, penetrable by no star. 
Meurroc Pi. 
You are to be blamed by us. 


LATIN ADDITIONS. 


Communis, alienus, immunis, are jomed to a genitive, 
dative, and an ablative with a preposition: as 
Commune animantium omnium est. —Cic. 
It is common, to all living things. 
Alienus ambitions. Seneca. 
Devoid of ambition. 


Immunes ad illis malis sumus. 
We are exempt from these evils. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE CASE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


The measure of magnitude is subjoined to adjectives, in 
the accusative, ablative, and genitive cases; in Greek, to an 
accusative, and sometimes a genitive: as 

Turris, centum pedes alta. 

A tower, one hundred feet high. 
Té& Mardvdpou ro etpdc ést S00 rXEOa, or duey WrEDpGy. Xen. 
The breadth of the Mzeander is two plethra. 


The accusative case is sometimes subjoined to adjectives, 
and participles, the preposition “secundum” or “ xara,”’ 
being understood : as 

Os, humerosque, Deo similis. 

Like to a God, as to countenance and shoulders. 
A’Bioy, AXcuKdc rode dddvrac. 
An Ethiopian, white as to his teeth, 


THE ABLATIVE CASE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


In Greek there being no Ablative Case, they use a Dative, or 
a Genitive Case. 


Adjectives, which pertain to plenty or want, sometimes 
require an ablative, sometimes a genitive; in Greek, a ge- 
nitive or dative: as 

Dives equdm, dives pictas vestis, et aurt. Virg. 
Rich in horses, rich in embroidered garments, and i in gold. 
Taba tv xdjpne ayadav Eoywr, xac EXenuoouver, dy ewdree. 


Acts, ix. 36. 
Tabitha was full of good works, and alms-deeds, which she did. 


Adjectives and substantives govern an ablative, signify- 
ng. the cause, form, or manner of a thing; in Greek, a 
tive: as 
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Pallidus ird. 

Pale with anger. 
Maxaplot, d caSapce rH Kapdig. Matt. v. 8. 
Blessed are the pure in heart. 


Dignus, indignus, preditus, captus, contentus, extorris, 
fretus, liber, with adjectives, signifying price, require an 
ablative case; in Greek, a genitive: as 

Dignus es odio. ‘Ter. 

You are worthy of hatred. 
"Aktog, 6 éoyarne, rot uco8od airov. Luke. x. 17. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire. 


Some of these admit a genitive case: as 
Magnorum indignus avorum. Virg. 
Unworthy of his great ancestors. 
"Avdktov rijc rév mpoyévey Odinc. Dem. 
Unworthy of the glory of his ancestors. 


Comparatives, when they may be explained by the word 
“quam,” admit an ablative case; in Greek, a genitive 
case: as 


Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. Hor. 
Silver is cheaper than gold, gold than virtues. 

Tic rokurpaypootryne dev xevemrepov GdXo. 
Nothing is more vain than curiosity. 


Tanto, quanto, hoc, eo, and quo, with many other words, 
which signify the measure of excess, also ztate, and natu ; 
likewise wodAg rosovrg, bog, toog, tocg, &c., and even 
their accusative cases, 7odAov, Gaov, xdcov, recov, &., are 
joined to comparatives and superlatives: as 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta. 
By so much the worst poet of all. 
TIloAA@ Berriov és. 
It is much better. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 


Mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, éué, cdv, 8, hdr, dudv, oda, 
the genitive cases, of the primitive pronouns are used, when 
@ person is signified: as 


et desiderio tus. Ovid. 
She ishes for want of you. 
Eixay cov. Herod. 
The image of you. 


Meus, tuus, suus, noster, and vester, éudc, adc, édc, Hué- 
repoc, duérepoc, are used when an, action or possession of a 
thing is signified: as 

Favet desiderio tuo. 
She favors your desire. 
Ilarip épueoc. 

My father. 


These possessives, meus, tuus, noster, and vester, receive _ 
after them these genitive cases, ipsius, solius, unius, duo-— 
rum, trium, omnium, plurium, paucorum, cnjusque, and the 
genitive cases of participles, which are referred to the pri- 
mitive, understood in them: as 

Dixi mea wnsus operi, rempublicam esse salvam. Cte. 

I said that by my single service, the republic was safe. 

Thy cavric Wyny dudevoerac pougaca. Luke. ii. 35. 
A sword shall pierce through thy own soul. 


Sui and suus, ov, dc, édc, ogérepoc, & éavré, are reciprocals, 
that is, they are always reflected to the principal thing 
that goes before them: as 

Petrus nimium admiratur se, parcit erroribus suis. 

Peter admires himself too much, he spares his own errors. 
‘O éupay riy Puyiny durov, amodéon duriy. Matt. x. 39. 
He that findeth his life, shall lose it. 


These demonstrative pronouns hic, sroc; iste, abroc ; ille, 
éxevoc; are thus distinguished from each other; hic, and Srog, 
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point out the person nearest to me; iste, and dauroc; that 
person which is nearest to the person addressed ; ille, and 
éxevoc; that man which is at a distance from both. 


Hic, sroc; ille, éxetvoc; when they refer to two persons 
or things mentioned before; hic and dévroc, refer to the 
latter; ille and éxecvoc, to the former: as 

Nihil est nisi pontus et aer, 

Nubibus ic tumidus, fluctibus si/e minax. 
There is nothing but sea and air, 

the latter, threatening with clouds ; 

the former, threatening with waves. 

"Ovroe re yap trodapPdvovow du rote épviBag dvde rove amay- 
revrac edevac ra ouppépovra rire pavrevopévorc, GAXa rove Oeouc 
dia rovrwy dura onudwey cat Execvog dur évduccer. 

For these suppose that neither the birds nor those who meet them, know 


the things expedient for them: but that the Gods, by their means, 
signify the same ; so that man also thought. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 
THE NOMINATIVE CASE AFTER VERBS. 


Verbs substantive as, sum, forem, fio, existo ; éu0, yivo- 
pat, trdpyw ; certain verbs passive of calling, as, nominor, 
appellor, dicor, vocor, caAéouat, drroua, &c.; and certain 
other verbs, govern a nominative case after them: as 

Deus est summum bonum. 

God is the chief good. 
Kaxwy excxddAuupa ést, 6 rrOtro¢. 
Wealth, is a covering for evils. 


And also all verbs admit an adjective after them, which 
agrees with the nominative case of the verb, in case, gender, 
and number: as 

Pii orant taciés. 

Pious men pray silently. 
Tlatc pov BéBAnrac Tapadrvrixdc. Matt. viii. 6. 
My son lieth afflicted with the palsy. 
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GREEK ADDITIONS. 


The participle ©» is elegantly put after the verb rvyya vu, 
with another nominative case: as 


Lwxparnc Tyyyave Sy cogic. 
Socrates is wise. 


THE GENITIVE CASE AFTER VERBS. 


Sum, or é?, requires a genitive case when it signifies 
possession, duty, property, custom, or that which has res- 
pect to any thing: as 

Pecus est Melibaei.  Virg. 
The cattle is the property of Melibzeus. 
"Edy re Copev; éav re arodvyoxomev, rod Kupiov éopér. 
Rom. xiv. 8. 
Whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 


These nominative cases are excepted, meum, tuum, suum, 
nostrum, vestrum, humanum, bellumum, éudy, ody, €or, 
vwtrepoy, térepov, npereooy, operepoy, avIporwvoy, Snpwidor 2 as 

Non est meum, contra senatum dicere. Cic. 
It is not my duty, to speak against the senate. 
"AvIpomcvoy ési dpyizeabat, 

It is a human thing to be angry. 


Verbs of accusing, condemning, warning, absolving, 
and the like, require a genitive case, which signifies the 
crime: as: 

Qui alterum incusat probri, eum ipsum se intueri oportet. _ Plaut. 

He who accuses another man of dishonesty, ought to look mto himself. 
Tic adeclag, rov Lwxpdrny, 6 xadjyopog duriarat. 
The accuser, accuses Socrates of impiety. 
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This genitive case is changed in Latin into the ablative, 
either with or without a preposition ; in Greek, into the 
case the preposition governs: as 
Putavi e& de re te esse admonendum. Cc. 

I thought that you ought to have been admonished of this very thing. 
Aréxw ot wept Yavdrov. Xenop. 
I accuse you of a capital crime. 


Uterque, nullus, alter, alius, ambo, and the superlative 
degree, are joined to verbs of this kind in the ablative 
case: as 


Accusas furti an stupri? Utrogue or de utroque, ambobus or de ambobus. 
Do you accuse me of theft or of infamy? Of each, of both. 


Satago, misereor, miseresco, xjdowac and omdayvilw re- 
quire a genitive case, but éA¢éw is construed with an accu- 
sative: as 

Is suarum rerum satagit. Ter. 

He has enough to do of his own affairs. 
"Eocac, Huw@y sdéy kydecBar. Plato. 

You seem, to care nothing for us. 
"EXéncoy hudc, Kipee. Matt. xx. 30. 

Have mercy on us, O Lord. 


Reminiscor, obliviscor, memini, recordor, aévaptprjoxw, 
AnOloxopar, péuynuat, govern a genitive or an accusative: as 
Datee fidei reminiscitur. 
He remembers his promise. 
"Eurnodny rot piyaroc Kupiov. Acts. xi. 15. 
I remembered the word of the Lord. 


Potior, is joined either to a genitive or ablative, xcparew, 
to a genitive case: as . 
Romani, signorum et armorum, potiti sunt. Sall. B.J. 77. 
The Romans gained the stan , and arms. 


Thc wédewe exparnose Big.  Tsocrates. 
_ He obtained the city by force. 
D 
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GREEK ADDITIONS. 


All verbs of sense, except seeing, govern a genitive 
case: as 
"Heouce ric Bo fe. 
He heard the noise. 


Among the attics, all verbs of sense govern an accu- 
sative. 


THE DATIVE CASE AFTER VERBS. 


All verbs govern a dative case of that thing, to which 
any thing is acquired, or from which it is taken away: as 
Msi istic nec seritur, nec metitur. Plaut, 
There is neither sowing, nor mowing to me. 
®itinwry Cy, ob ri warpidt. Demosth. 
He lives for Philip, not for his country. 


To this rule belong verbs of many different kinds. 


“In the first place, verbs signifying convenience or incon- 
venience, require a dative case: as 


Non potes mihi commodare, nec incommodare. 
You are not able to do good, or to do harm to me. 


Duvacki, cdcpov } ory) pépee. Soph. 
Silence becomes an ornament to women. 


Of these juvo, ledo, delecto, d¢ehéw, BAdrw, réprw, and 
certain other verbs, require an accusative case: as 
Fessum quies plurimim juvat. 
Rest delights much the wearied person. 
IIrnvotee piSorc réppac ppévac. Hurip. Or. 1174. 
To delight the mind, though with but fleeting words. 
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Verbs of comparing, require a dative case: as 
Sic parvis, componere magna solebam. Virg. 
So I was accustomed to compare great things, with small. 
O'powShow dvrov avd pt dpoviug. Matt. vii. 20. 
I will liken him to a wise man. 


Sometimes they require in Latin an ablative case, with 
the preposition “cum,” sometimes an accusative case, with 
the prepositions “ad” and “inter ;” in Greek, the case the 
preposition governs: as 

Comparo Virgilium cum Homero. 

I compare Virgil with Homer. 
TIpog ry wéddoveay SéEav aroxadugOivac ec hudc. Rom.viii. 18. 
To be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 


Verbs of giving and restoring, govern a dative case: as 


Fortuna malts dat nimis, satis nulls. Martsal. 
Fortune gives too much to some, enough to nobody. 


M) dere ro dytov rotc xvol. Matt. vii. 6. 
Give not that which is holy, to the dogs. 


Verbs of promising or paying, require a dative case: as 
Quee 2ibé promitto, ac recipio, sanctissimé esse observaturum. 
Cic. Fam. 5. 8. 
Those things which I promise to you, and engage to observe most re- 
ligiously. 


Kal agec juty ra dgedjqpara judy, oc cal jucic adleuer. 
raig dgecrdéracc hay. Matt. vi. 12. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 


Verbs of commanding or telling, require a dative case : as 


Imperat, aut servit, collecta, pecunia cuique. Hor. 
Money hoarded up, commands or obeys, every body. 


Tac 6 xpocevyduevoc, rg Deg deadéyerac. Chrys. 
Every one who prays, speaks to God. 


Except rego and guberno, which govern an accus**~* 
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case ; tempero and moderor which govern at one time an 
accusative, at another a dative case: as 


Orbem, Deus ipse gubernat. 
God himself governs the world. 


Verbs of trusting, govern a dative case: as 


Vacuis committere venis 
Nil nisi lene decet. Hor. Sat. 2. 4. 25. 
— It becomes us to commit nothing 
but that which is mild to empty veins. 
“Oc mesevee roig Wapotary, avdnrdc ést. Isocrates. 
He who trusts to things present, is a foolish man. 


Verbs of complying with, and of opposing, govern a 
dative case: as 
Semper obtemperat pius filius patrt. 
A pious son always Obeys his father. 
TleBapyety det Seg, wGdrov Hj ay Spémorg. Acts.v.29. 
We ought to obey God, rather than men. 


Verbs of threatening, and being angry with, require a 
dative case: as 
Utrique mortem est minitatus. Cie. 
He threatened death to both of them. 
"Ey roic carnydépote mov dv wavy yareratvw. Plato. 
I evidently am not angry at my accusers. 


Sum and é, with their compounds, require q dative 
case, with the exception of possum: as 
Rex pius, est reipublice ornamentum. 
A pious king, is an ornament to the republic. _ 
Avw ypswpétderac joay daversy rem. Luke. vii. 41. 
There was a certain creditor, which had two debtors. 


Verbs compounded with these prepositions, pre, ad, con, 
sub, ante, post, ob, in, inter, dyri, év, él, xara, wapi, tepi, 
Tpoc, Uro, ody, govern a dative case: as 
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Ego meis majoribus virtute preluxi. Cic. in Sail. 
I outshone my ancestors in valour. 


Te yap BovrAnpare abrot rig dyIéenxe. Rom. ix. 19. 
For who hath resisted his will. 


Verbs compounded with these adverbs, bene, satis, and 
male, govern a dative case ; in Greek, compounded with the 
adverbs «i, cadec, xaxws, they govern an accusative: as 

Dii 4158 benefaciant. 

May the Gods bless thee. 
Etdoyeire rove cadapwputvove tudc. Matt.v. 44. 
Bless them, which curse you. 


Many of these verbs change the dative, into another 
case: as 


Preestat ingenio alius alium. Quinct. i. 1. 
One man excels another in genius. 


Dirwy éexuereioOar. Xen. 
To pay attention to our friends. 


Est and és, put for “ habeo,” require a dative case: as 
Est méhk¢ namque domi pater, est injusta noverca. Virg. 
IT have a father at home, I have an unjust stepmother. 
Ovydrnp povoyertc ty aurg. Luke. viii. 42. 
For he had an only daughter. 


Suppetit and ‘mdpyer, are similar to the verb “est: as 


Pa enim non est, cui rerum suppetit usus. Horace. 
For he is not a poor map, who has a sufficiency. 


"Apytpov nai ypvotov dvy drapye pot. Acts. iii, 6. 
Silver and gold have I not. 


Sum and é2, with many other verbs, require a double 
dative case: as 
Ezitio est avidis mare naufis. Hor. Od. i. 28, 18. 
The sea is for a destruction to greedy sailors. 
Totr’ sty woe xepdalvovre. 


This thing is for gain fo me. 
D 


THE ACCUSATIVE CASE AFTER VERBS. 


Verbs transitive of every kind, whether they be active, 
deponent, or common, require an accusative case: a3 
Percontatorem fugito , nam garrulos idem est. Horace. 
Avoid an inquisitive person, for the same is a blab. 
Meyadiver h Yoyt pov roy Képeov. Luke.i. 46. 
My soul doth magnify the Lord. 


Verbs neuter have an accusative case of a kindred signi- 
fication: as 


Duram servit servitutem. 

He serves a hard servitude. . 
Lddvreg 82 rév dstpa, yapycay yapay peydrAnv. Matt. i. 10. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 


Some verbs govern an accusative case figuratively: as 


Nec vox hominem sonat, O Dea, certé. Virg. Ain. i. 332. 
Nor does your voice sound human, O Goddess, surely. 


Makdpior be ravivrec, cad duparrec rv Sexacoacdyny. Matt.v. 6, 
Blessed are they which do hunger, and thirst after righteousness. 


Verbs of asking, teaching, clothing, or concealing, com- 
monly govern a double accusative case: as | 


Tu modo posce deos veniam. Virg. | 
Now do you ask pardon of the Gods. 


TIoAA& roy d&vySpwrrovy & Aude deddoxe. Prov. 
Hunger teaches a man many things. 


Verbs of this kind also in the passive voice, have an ac- 
cusative case after them: as 


ss 
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Posceris exta bovis. 
You are asked for the entrails of an ox. 


Katy rapa rot ceaBddov rov p3dvov, édiddaySn. Basil. 
.Cain was taught envy by the devil. 


Common nouns are added to verbs with a preposition, if 
they denote motion to a place: as 


Ad templum Palladis ibant. 
They went to the temple of Pallas. 


"Exod Seiy ere rv Bactidécay rot Oe. Acts. xiv. 22. 
To enter into the kingdom of God. 


THE ABLATIVE CASE AFTER VERBS. 


Every verb admits an ablative case, signifying the in- 
strument, cause, or manner of an action; in Greek, they 
admit a dative: as 
Hi jaculis, illi certant defendere sazts. Virg. Ain. x. 130. 

These began to defend themselves with darts, those with stones. 
"Aveirte dé "TdxwBoy, rov ddedgov Iwarvov payaipg. Acts. xii. 2. 
And he killed James, the brother of John with the sword. 


The noun of price is added to certain verbs in the ab- 
lative case ; in Greek, in the genitive: as 
Teruncto, seu vitiosd nuce, non emerim. 
I would not buy him at a farthing, or a rotten nut. 
Ody? révre spovtia rodsirat Aocaplwy dvo. Luke. xii. 6. 
Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings. 


Vili, paulo, minimo, magno, nimio, plurimo, dimidio, 
duplo, are often placed by themselves, the word “ pretio” 
being understood: as 

Vik venit triticum. 
Wheat is sold at a low rate. 
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These genitive cases placed without substantives are ex- 
cepted : tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, tantidem, quantivis, 
quantilibet, quanticunque ood, pétZovoc, wasov, wavroc, 
OAlyou, pcp, éXarrovoc, éhaylsov, rogdurs, Seou, Sderdc: as 

Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. ic. 

You will be esteemed by others, as you esteem yourself. 
IloAAOS rip jpuerépay grlay rysdpevog. Chrys. 
Valuing our friendship at much. 


Flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, assis, hujus, teruncii, are pe- 

culiarly added to verbs of esteeming: as 
Ego illum $ pendo, qui me piis sestimat. 
I oo not » Sees pom sire, who esteems me at a hair. 

Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, and the contrary to 
these, are joined to an ablative case; in Greek, to a ge- 
nitive: a8 

Amore abundas, Antipho ! 

O. Antipho, you abound in love. 
TDnpécerg pe Evdpoavync. 
Thou shalt fill me with joy. 


But some of these words after the Greek usage, are 
joined to a genitive case; as 
Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferme. Virg. Aén.i. 219. 
They are filled with old wine, and fat venison. 
Mada revior ypnudrwy. Xen. 
They hunger much after riches. 


Fungor, fruor, utor, vescor, dignor, muto, communico, 
supersedeo, are joined to an ablative ; in Greek, to a genitive 
or dative: as 


Carnibus vescor. 
I eat flesh. 


*Amddave pty TOY Tapdvray ayaIGy, dc Synric. Isocr. 
Enjoy the present good, as a mortal. 


Mereor, with the adverbs bene, male, melius, pejus, 
optime, pessime, are joined to an ablative case with the 
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- preposition de; in Greek vo:éw, is joined to an accusative 
- case with the adverbs, ¢%, cadwc, axe: as 
De me nunquam bené meritus est. 
He never deserved well of me. 
Kadée sroteire rode prootyrac vudc. Matt. v. 44. 
Do good to them that hate you. 


Certain verbs of receiving, of being distant, and of taking 
away, are sometimes joined to a dative case: as 
Paullum sepulte distat inertia, 
Celata virtus. orace. 
Concealed virtue differs little, from buried sloth. 
Tg pevdec rayd dtagwret r’adrnséc. Aristotle. 
Truth is altogether dissonant from a lie. 


The ablative case absolute is added to any verbs you 
please; in Greek, the genitive or accusative cases absolute: as 
Imperante Augusto, natus est Christus; imperante Tiberio, crucifixus. 
Christ was born during the reign of Augustus, he was crucified in the 

reign of Tiberius. 
Ocot Seddvroc, pundey loyte gddvoc. Nazian. 
God favouring us, envy can avail nothing. 


To certaim verbs the ablative or accusative case of the 
part affected is added, but in Greek the genitive, and in 
Latin also, the genitive is used: as 

tat antmo, is quam ore. 
Hee more sick in nin . than in body. 
Avxov riv Srwv cparéw. Proverb. 
I hold a wolf by the ears. 


VERBS PASSIVE. 


The ablative case of the doer, is added to verbs passive, 
with the preposition, a or ab, and sometimes a dative: © 
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in Greek a genitive case, with the prepositions, rapa, io, 
&e.: as 
Laudatur ab hts, culpatur ab tllis. Horace. 
He is praised by these men, he is blamed by those, 
“Iva ut) reovexrnSGpey bro row Larava. 2Cor.ii. 10. 
That we be not overcome by Satan. 


The other cases remain in passive verbs, which were 
used in the active: as 
Accusaris a me furés. 
You are accused by me of theft. 
AcadrAdynSt rg &dedGG ov. Matt. y. 24. 
Be thou reconciled to thy brother. 


Vapulo, veneo, liceo, exulo, fio, are verbs neuter passive, 
and doxéw, @vdoxiuéw, eraBadrAw, yonwatilw, yéuw, Zora, &c., 
have a passive neni esbon : as 

ceptore vapulabis. 
vn ya will be beaten by your master. , 
Néog dv, €ddKuy wey gpoveiv, Edpdvuy d'oddév. Menander. 
When I was young, I thought myself to be wise, but I had no wisdom. 


VERBS OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Verbs of the infinitive mood, are added to certain verbs, — 


participles, adjectives, and even substantives: as 


Dicere que puduit, scribere jussit amor. _ Ovid. 
Those which I was ashamed to say, love commanded me to write. 
‘Ng be éropevovro ArayyetrXrae roic pabnraic avrod. 

Matt. xxviii. 9. 
And as they went to tell his disciples. 


Sometimes verbs of the infinitive mood, are put alone by | 
the figure ellipsis: as 
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—————— Hine spargere voces, 
In vulgum ambiguas. Virg. (Understand incipiebat.) 


From this time he began to propagate among the populace 
insinuations. 


"Acée &pesedecy, cae drelpoyov EupevarGdrAwv. (Understand yn.) 
It becomes you always to be the most valiant, and distinguished above 
ers. 


GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 


The Greeks use the Infinitive Mood, with or without an 
Article in the Neuter Gender, for the Gerunds and Supines. 


Gerunds in di, have the same construction with genitive 
cases, and depend sometimes, upon substantives; some- 
times, upon adjectives: as 
Cecropias innatus apes, amor urget habends. Virg. 

The love of life excites the Attic bees. 

"Eeolay yee 6 bude TS dyIpwrov, Et rife yc Aglevac dayap- 
riac, Matt. ix. 6. 

The son of man has power, to forgive sins upon the earth. 


Gerunds in do, have the same construction with ablative 
cases, in Greek with dative cases: as 


Scribendi ratio conjuncta cum loguendo est. Quinct. 
The art of wniting 1s jomed with speaking. 


"Ey re Thy yEipa cov Exrécvecy. Acts iv. xxx. 
By stretching forth thy hand. 


Gerunds in dum, have the same construction with accu- 
sative cases: as 
Locus amplissimus ad agendum. _Cicero. 
A place very honorable to plead in. 
"Efeyue mpog TO payeoOat. 
I go out to fight. 
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When necessity is signified, gerunds ending in dum, are 
used without a preposition, the verb “est” beimg added : as 


Orandum est, ut sit mens sana, in corpore sano. Juvenal. 
We must pray to have a sound mind, in a sound body. 


The Greeks, for this purpose, use a verbal adjective end- 
ing in “reov”’: as 


Neoic ZnAwreow rove yepovrac. Xen. 
It becomes the young to emulate their elders. 


Gerunds in Latin, are often changed into nouns ad- 
jective: as 

Ad accusandos homines, duci premio, proximum latrocinio est. 

To be persuaded by a bribe, to accuse men, is akin to robbery. 


SUPINES. 


The Greeks have no Supine, and therefore use an Infinitive 
Mood. 


The supine in “um” signifies actively, and follows a 
verb or participle, signifying motion to a place: as 
Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipse. Ovid. 
They come to see, and to be seen themselves. 
Odx HASov Bareiv epyyyny, AAG pudyatpay. Matt. x. 34. 
I eame not to send peace, but a sword. 


The supine in “wu” signifies passively, and follows nouns 
adjective: as 
Quod factu feedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. 
That which is base to be done, the same is also shameful to be spoken. 
"A oceiy dtoxypoy, ratra vouile, unde A€yecy elvat xaddv. Isocr. 


Those things which are disgraceful to be done, consider them dis- 
honourable to be spoken. 
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NOUNS OF TIME AND PLACE. 


Nouns which signify part of time, are frequently put in 
the ablative case; in Greek, in the zenitive case: as 
Nemo mortalium omntbus horis sapit. Pliny. 
No man is wise at all hours. 
"MASc vuxréc. John, iii. 2. 
He came by night. 


Nouns which signify duration of time, are commonly put 
in the accusative case ; 1n Greek, in the accusative or dative 
cases: as 


Hic jam ter centum totos regnabitur annos. Virgil. 
Here kings shall reign, full three hundred years. 


“Evdw SAny vixra. Plato. 
I sleep the whole night. 


SPACE OF PLACE. 


Space of place is put in the accusative case, and some- 
times in the ablative ; in Greek, only in the accusative: as 
Jam mille passus processeram. 
Now I had advanced a mile. 
"Aréyet rpuay huepov 606 y. 
It is distant a journey of three days. 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


Every verb admits a genitive case of the name of a "’ 
or town, in which the action is done, if it be of the f 
E 


second declension, and of the singular number ; m Greek, 
the case that the preposition governs: as 

Quid Rome faciam? Mentin nescio. Juv. 

What should I do at Rome? I know not how to lye. 


"Yréueever Inoove 6 waicéy Inpovoadgu. Luke. ii. 45. 
The child Jesus tarried behind at Jerusalem. 


These genitive cases, humi, domi, militiz, belli, follow 
the form of proper names: as 


Parvi sunt foris arma, nisi est consilium doms. Cie. 
Arms are of little use abroad, unless there be wisdom at home. 


But if the name of a town be of the plural number of 
the third declension, it is put in the ablative Case: as 
Colchus an Assyrias; Thebis nutritus an Argis. Hor. 
A Colchian or an Assyrian ; brought up ot Thebes or sx Argos. 
"Oc Guaprupéiro xd tiv év Avspotg nat "Ikovig adehoor. 
Acts, xvi. 2. 


Which was well spoken of by the brethren that were at Lystra, and 
Iconium. 


The names of places are commonly added to verbs signi- 
fying motion to a place, in the accusative case without a 
preposition; in Greek, to the case that the preposition 
OVEIDS : as 

Concessi Cantabrigiam, ad capiendum ingenii cultum. 
I retired to Cambridge, to improve myself in learning. 
Tlopevopac dig ‘Pdépny. 

I go to Rome. 


Domus and rus are likewise so used: as 


Ite domum saturee, venit Hesperus, ite capelle. Virg. 
Ye she goats, being full, go home, the evening approaches, be gone. 


The names of places are commonly added to verbs, sig- 
nifying motion from a place, in the ablative case, without 
n preposition j ; In Greek, to the case, the preposition 
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Nisi ante Romd profectus esses, nunc eam relinqueres. 
Had you not gone from Rome before, you would leave it now. 


"ExapSov dé aro ’Avrioyelac, cae “Ixwviov, "Tovdato. 
Acts, xiv. 19. 


And there came thither certain Jews, from Antioch and Iconium. 


In Greek they put the affixes S:, and «, for in a place: 
as, dvpayodi, in heaven. 

The affixes you and yn, for im a place: as, zavrayov, in 
every place. | 

The affixes ce, ce, and Zc, for to a place: as, évpavoce, to 
heaven. 

The affixes Sev and %e, for from a place: as, dvpavoSer, 
from heaven. 


VERBS IMPERSONAL. 


Impersonal verbs do not express their nominative case : as 


Juvat ire sub umbras. 

It is pleasant to go under the shade. 
Xph oe worety. 

It behoves you to do it. 


These impersonals interest and refert are joined to ge- 
nitive cases, and with the ablative cases feminine of the 
possessive pronouns, me4, tud, sud, nostra, vestri, cuj4: as 

Interest magistratds tueri bonos, animadvertere in malos. 

It concerns the magistrates to defend the good, punish the bad. 
Arcagépee wor rérov. Plato. Pol. 7. 
It concerns me much of this. 


These genitive cases are also added, tanti, quanti, magni, 
parvi, quanticunque, tantidem: as 
Tanti refert honesta agere. 
It concerns you so much to act honestly. 
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Impersonal verbs put acquisitively require a dative case, 
those which are put transitively, an accusative: as 


A Deo nobis benefit. 
Blessings are given to us by God. 


Aci roy tidy ré dySpwrov moda radetv. Luke. ix. 22. 
The son of man must suffer many things. 


But in Latin the preposition “ ad” is peculiarly added to 
attinet, pertinet, spectat ; in Greek, a dative, or an accu- 
sative with a preposition: as 

Me vis dicere quod ad fe attinet. Ter. 

Would you have me speak what belongs to you. 
Totro mpoonxee poet. Dem. 
This thing pertains to me. 


These verbs impersonal, pzenitet, teedet, miseret, mise- 
rescit, pudet, piget, take an accusative case with a geni- 
tive: as 
Si ad centesimum vixisset annum, senectutis eum sue non peniteret. 


If he had lived to his hundredth year, it would not have repented him 
of his old age. 


A verb impersonal of the passive voice, may elegantly be 
taken for any person of either number : as 


Statur that is sto, stas, stat, stamus, statis, stant. 
It is stood by me, you, him, &c. 


GREEK OBSERVATIONS. 


These impersonal verbs require a dative of the person, 
with a genitive of the thing, dei, dcirac, évdei, mpocdei, dtapepec, 
eer, meramedce, erésc: AS 

Adi cor gidwy. 


There is need to you of friends. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES. 


Participles govern the cases of the verbs, from which they 
are formed: as 
Duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, talia voce refert. Virg. 
Spreading both his hands towards the stars, he utters such words. 
Oix est wévync, 6 pen div eywv, Gd 6 woddey ewOupor. Chrys. 
He is not a poor man who has nothing, but he who covets many things. 


A dative case is added to participles of the passive voice, 
especially if they end in “dus”: as 
Magnus civis obiit, et formidatus Othoni. 
A mighty citizen is dead, and one dreaded by Otho. 
Al jpepoy reocapdxovra Orravdpevog &vroic. Acts. i. 3. 
Being seen of them, forty days. 


Particaiples when they become nouns, require a genitive 
case: as 
Aliens appetens, sus profusus. Sail. 
Greedy of another man’s property, lavish of his own. 
Ardaoxéuevog mworémoro. 
Learned in war. 


Exosus, perosus, pertzesus, signifying actively, require an 
accusative case: as 


Astronomus exosus ad unam multeres. 
An astronomer hating women in general. 


Exosus and perosus signifying passively, are construed 
with a dative: as 
Exosus deo et sanctis. 
Hated of God and the saints. 


Natus, prognatus, satus, cretus, creatus, ortus, editus, 
require an ablative case after them, and often with a pre- 
position ; m Greek, a genitive: as 

E2 
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Bona boms proguats parentsbus. 
A virtacus lady bore of good parents. 
Os, ayatuy waréper. 
Born of excellent parents. 


GREEK ADDENDA. 


Sometimes participles are put m the place of an mfinitive 
mood, but mostly after verbs of persevermg and abstain- 
ing: as 

"A yarey pe cearérn. 
Contimue to love me. 


OF THE GREEK PREPOSITIVE ARTICLE. 
The prepositive article is used in 
Explaining: 6 Kuptoc *Incotc. The Lord Jesus. 
Demonstrating: 6 rouric. The principal Poet, viz., 
Homer. 
Distinguishing: Kéwy, 6 évpavot, dvy 6 yiic, The hea- 
venly dog, not the terrestrial one; meaning Diogenes. 


If the article be prefixed to an infinitive mood, it is 
taken for a substantive in every case: as 


Td dpoveiy, wisdom ; rot gpoveiy, of wisdom; ey re dpoveiv, in 
wisdom. 


Also an adverb with an article, becomes an adjective : as 
Ta tw, things without; 6c weAac, neighbouring people. 


‘larticle, with auol, mera, mepi, xara, modc, and other 
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prepositions, having a proper noun following them, signifies 
the same thing as the noun itself, or the companions: as 


Oi aug Tdrwva, Plato or Platonists; d¢ er’ ’AyiAdAéwe, the 
companions of Achilles. 


But a plural article, with a common noun substantive, 
denotes the office or relation: as 


‘Oc epi igpad, priests; d¢ xar’&yopdy, lawyers; de mpoc aiparoc: 
relations by blood. 


An article in the neuter gender, with the genitive case 
of the substantive, signifies possession : 


T ad pfjrpoc, the abilities of a mother; r@ IDAdrwvoc, the works 
of Plato. 


The article with the conjunctions “ev” and “ é,” sig- 
nify divisions: as 
Oi wey cadce, de 6 caxdc: the former are good, the latter bad. 
They are taken as adverbs: 
TH pev, ri 6e, part. 
An article in the neuter, is prefixed to any kind of 


substantives reyvicwe, that is, for the substantives them- 
selves : 


To a&vIpwroc, the word man; ro yu»), the word woman. 
The prepositive article is put for the substantive or re- 
lative: as 
To pgsov aréyrwy, That which is most easy to be done. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 


“En” and “ecce,” ‘%dov, and tée,” adverbs of shewing, 
are joined to a nominative case, rarely to an accu- 
sative: as 

En Priamus. Virgil. 

Behold Priam. 
"Lde 6 &uvoe rod Ocod, 6 dipwy rv duaprlay rod xéops. John.i. 29. 
Behold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 


“En” and “ecce,” adverbs of upbraiding, are joined to 
an accusative case only; in Greek, to a nominative: as 


En animum et mentem. Juvenal. 
Behold his mind and disposition. 


"Lde 6 &vSpwroc. John. xix. 5. 
Behold the man. 


Some adverbs of place, time and quantity, admit a ge- 
nitive case: as 
Of Place: as, ubi, ubinam, nusquam, ed, longe, quo, 
ubivis, huccine; 7%, moAA\ayod, ravrayot, wéppw, xpoobe, 
&c.: as 
Ubi gentium ? 
Where in the world ? 
Ilé yc; 
Where in the world ? 


Of Time: as, nunc, tunc, tum, interea, pridié, postridié, 
perakd, évddc, dypi, put, dpe, caSomiy: as 
Nihil tunc temporis, amplius quam flere poteram. 
I eould do nothing more at that time, than weep. 


Merafi cevddyvwy. 
In the midst of dangers. 


Of Quantity: as, parum, satis, abundé, prxpoy, atc, ixa- 
ywco: as 
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Satis eloquentia, sapientie perum. _Saillust. 
Of tolerable eloquence, and little wisdom. 


“AXtc ric €vdatporviac. 
Enough of happiness. 


Certain adverbs admit the cases of the nouns from which 
they are derived: as 
Sibi inutiliter vivit. 
He lives unprofitably to himself. 
Xpnoluwe roic plrore Cg. 
He lives usefully to his friends. 


Adverbs of diversity, as “ aliter,”’ “ secus,”’ and these two 
words, ante, post, are often joined to an ablative case; in 
Greek, to a genitive: as 

Multo aliter. 
Much otherwise. 
TIpécfe Super. 
Before the doors. 


“ Instar” and “ergo,” used as adverbs, and “ dy,” and 
“< évexa,”’ have a genitive case after them: as 


Instar montis equum, divind Palladis arte, edificant. Virg. 
They build a horse as big as a mountain, by the divine art of Pallas. 


VPoyne évexe. 
For the sake of life. 


GREEK ADDENDA. 


“‘Aud” and “ éuov,” and some other adverbs, require a 
dative case: as 
“Apa roig ddAAOegS. 
Together with others. 
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“Md” and “»),” adverbs of swearing, require an accu- 
sative case: as 
Ma Aca. 
No, by Jove. 


Two negatives in Greek, increase the force of the ne- 
gation: as 
Od pw» wiw. Luke. xxii. 18. 
° I will not drink at all. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


Conjunctions, copulative and disjunctive, connect like 
cases, moods, and tenses: as 


Socrates docuit Xenophontem et Platonem. 
Socrates taught Xenophon and Plato. 


MaSere ax’éuot, drt wp gd ey cal rawecvog rH Kapdlg. 
Matt. xi. 29, 
Learn of me, for I am meek, and lowly in heart. 


Unless words of a different construction are used: as 
Emi hbrum centussi et plurts. 
I bought the book for a hundred pence and more. 
Eyyloare re Oep, ede eyycet tuiv. James. iv. 8. 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 


Quam is often understood after amplius, plus, minus, 
MadXoy, ®Acov: 88 


Amplius sunt sex menses. Cie. 
There are more than six months. 
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Ma@A doy ric g¥cewc. 
More than nature requires. 
To what moods certain adverbs and conjunctions belong. 


In Greek the construction so varies, as to render different 
rules necessary. 


CONJUNCTIONS 
AND ADVERBIAL CONJUNCTIONS 


WHICH GOVERN THE 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


An, ne, num Interrogatives. 
Ceu As. 

Donec As long as 
Dum Whilst. 

Etsi Although. 
Perinde As. 

Postquam, posteaquam After. 

Quasi ; As. 

Quando . ; When, since. 
Quandoquidem, quoniam. Since. 
Quanquam Although. 
Quin Why not? 
Quippe For. 

Tametsi Although. 
Tanquam As. 

Ut As how, since, when. 
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Quoad . ; ; As long as, as far as. 
Simul 

Sumul ac As soon as 

Simul atque 

Simul ut ; 

Ubi . ; ; , When. 


The following, before the Imperfect and Pluperfect, govern 
the Subjunctive ; before the other Tenses generally the 


Indicative : ° 
Cum . . . . When. 
Ni, nisi . . . Unless. 
Siquidem, si. ; . If. 
Sin . . . . But if. 


“Ne, not,” when it forbids, governs the Imperative or 
Subjunctive. 


All Interrogatives, and “ quis, quee, quid,” in a doubtful 
sense, or between two verbs, govern the Subjunctive: as 
Nunc scio quid sit amor. Véirg. 
_ Now I know what love is. 


“Ay, éay, éweday, iva, cg¢v, dgpa, wc, with similar words, 
govern a subjunctive mood: as 
“Ay Oeog SéXzy, if God will. 


“Ay, having a potential force, is joined to all moods ex- 
cept the imperative : as 
“Ecrep av éwpury, if I could see. 
F 
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“Av, taken indefinitely, serves to all moods: as 
Tou dv éywv ercdwopnas, if I could read them. 


Ki, ciye, ciwep, ciore, cimwe, are joined to an indicative 
mood, sometimes to an optative, rarely to a subjunctive : as 


"Ee &£ese, if it be lawful. 


’"Exék, governs an indicative, sometimes an infinitive 
mood : as 
"Eres €@pe, when he did see. 


“Ort, dlort, xaOért, are joined to an indicative, optative, and 
rarely to a subjunctive: as 
"Ecrey, Sre BovdAerac, he said, that he wished. 
e . 
‘Nc, because, to an indicative, sometimes to an optative, 
and a subjunctive, rarely to an infinitive: as 
Aéyovory, we dixacov 4, they say, because it is just. 


‘Qc, that, to all moods, but rarely to an indicative: as 
Ne cuvvyoovery ot dxovorrec, that their hearers might understand. 


“Qs, that, so that, is jomed to all moods: as 
"Qse xpoc Tlépony aresadxare, that ye may have sent to the 
king of Persia. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF PREPOSITIONS. 


A preposition in Latin, sometimes causes an ablative 
case to be added: as 


Habeo te loco parentis. 
I account you im the place of a parent. 


5] 


A preposition in composition sometimes governs the 
same case, which it governed out of composition : as 


Detrudunt naves scopulo. 
They thrust off the ships from the rock. 


Verbs compounded with a, ab, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, 
sometimes repeat the prepositions with their cases, and 
that elegantly: as 

Abstinuerunt a vino. 

They abstained from wine. 
"EinASouer ew rife wédewe rapa worapoy. 
We went out of the city by a river side. 


Acts xvi. 13, 


The following Prepositions in Latin, govern an accusative 
case, in Greek the case marked. 


To Ad mpoc, etc, ace. 
Against, facing Adversus dyrl, kara, gen. 
Before - Ante po, gen. 

At or nigh Apud mapa, moc, dat. 
About, around Circa, circum, circiter epi, audi, ace. 
On this side Cis, citra | étow, évroc, gen. 
Against Contra dvri, kara, gen. 
Towards Erga étc, ™poc, acc. 
Without, outside of Extra éfw, éxroc, gen. 
Into In étc, acc. 
Beneath Infra vwro, dat. 
Between, among Inter év, uéra, mpoc, dat. 
Within Intra éiow, évroc, gen. 
Beside, or along by Juxta mapa, 1: 
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For, or because Ob . Otd,acc.;évexa, gen. 
In the power of Penes eri, mapa, dat. 

By, or through Per Ged; gen.; avd, acc. 
Behind, at the back of Pone pera, acc. 

After Post pera, éwi, acc. 
Beside, except Preter { aod acc.; whijv> 
Nigh, or near to Prope ‘ errs, gen.; wape, 
For, because Propter Oud, acc.; évexd, gen. 
According to Secundum Kara, Tapa, acc. 
By, along Secus wapa, mpoc, dat. 
Above Supra virép, gen. 

On the other side, over Trans wepa, wEpdy, gen. 
Towards Versus étc, mpoc, acc. 
Beyond, farther Ultra érri,dat.; wpa, gen. 
Uotil Usque Hexpi, aypic, gen. 


Versus is set after its case; as, Londimum versus, 
towards London; likewise penes and usque may be so 
placed. 


Latin Prepositions governing an Ablative case; in Greek, 
either a Genitive or a Dative. 


From, by, of A, ab, abs aro, Tapa, UTO,geR. 
Without, but for absque dvev, ywpic, gen. 
Before, in presence of coram _ '1po, Tpog, gen. 


With cum ovy, dat. 
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Of, concerning de . . Gpegr, wepl, gen. 
Of, out of e, ex tx, é, gen. 

In in ty, dat. 

Openly palam 0, Toc, gen. 
cask peta ra com- \ pre \ «po, Tapa, gen. 
For, instead pro dyri, gen. 
Without sine dyvev, ywpic, gen. 
Up to, as far as tenus peypi, dy pic, gen. 


Tenus is set after its case, but in the plural number, it 
mostly governs a genitive case. 


Latin Prepositions governing Two Cases. 


Unknown to my Father Clam patrem or patre AaSpd rod madrpoc. 


Into the city In urbem dete woAuy. 

My hope is in thee In te spes est éri out. 

A little before night Sub noctem { pl véera, mpd viK~ 
tithe jage is before \ Sub judice lis est \ imo TH KptTy. 
Under the earth Subter terram tro ric yfic. 
Under the water Subter aqua vro rot Bdaroc. 
Upon a stone Super lapidem éxi rijc mérpac. 


Upon a green bough Super viridi fronde \ emi ade , A0€pov 


Therefore in Greek, four prepositions govern a genitive 
case, do, avri, éx or a, ™po. 


Two, govern a dative: éy, avy. 
F2 
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One, governs an accusative: «lc. 
Two, govern a dative and accusative: ca, ava, 
One, governs a genitive and accusative: dep. 


Eight, govern a genitive, dative, and accusative cases, 
dug, eri, wapad, xard, tepl, pera, rpoc, and so. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INTERJECTIONS. 
In Greek, there are properly no Interjections, only Adverbs. 


Interjections are often used without a case: as 


Spem gt egis, ak / silice in nuda connixa reliquit. Virg. 
ving yeaned, she left the hope of the flock, "alas! upon the bare flints. 
ld, iw, réxvov. Aristophanes. 
Oh! oh! my son. 


O, of one exclaiming, is joined to a nominative, an accu- 
sative, and a vocative: as 
O festus dies hominis. 
O joyful day of man. 
"Q) piirep. 
Oh, my mother. 


 Heu and pro,” are joined toa nominative, and sometimes 
to an accusative case; in Greek, ¢e@ and a at, to a vocative or 
accusative: as 
Heu! pietas, heu! prisca !  Vitg. 
Ah! we ciety, ah! his vendiont faith. 4 
“Ac, ae rév"Adwrvev! de rov'Yuévacoy!  Anacreon. 
Ah, Adonis, ah, Hymenzus. 


od 


rs 


Also proh, is jomed to a vocative : as 


Hei and ve, are jomed to Dative cases; ec in Greek, to 
a Genitive or Nominative: as 


Hei mahi, quod walks smor ext medicobain herbs! Oved. 
Woe is me, that love 1s curable by no herbs! 


@ <i, rev cacur. 


Ales! the misfortunes. 


FPINIS. 


N.B.—Every important word to which the rule refers 
in Latin, is marked in Italics; in Greek, with a 
space between each letter. 


Leaves: Paseres st Jeu eee, 
wh Peeee’s EE, Pee. Ques. 
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PREFACE. 


Tne motto contains the sentiment of a preface in regard 
to the volume now presented to public approbation. If facts 
have not been infused into the minds of children, it has 
been because there were, till lately, but few books of facts, 
which were adapted in bulk and price to the use of Schools. 
Tutors cannot teach without the aid of suitable books, more 
than artisans can produce works of art without well-contrived 
tools ; while bulk and price are features of books for general 
instruction almost as important as the subject-matter itself. 
This Dictionary will, therefore, be found to unite all those 
desirable points of information and accuracy, and of size and 
price, which will render it a treasure in every school-room, 
and every place of study. Those several objects were kept 
steadily in the view of the Author in the plan and execution, 
and he hopes he has succeeded in attaining them. 

Every person who considers this Dictionary and its won- 
derful variety of information, in language so plain and 
perspicuous, and who duly examines the Questions, and 
compares them with the ready means of answering them, 
will instantly perceive, that the Dictionary, and its Questions, 
are THE MOST IMPORTANT AUXILIARIES OF GENERAL EDU- 
CATION EVER PRESENTED TO THE WORLD. 

Whatever be the other objects of regular study, whether 
Geography, History, Philosophy, General Science, (as de- 
veloped in Blair’s Preceptor, or Mitchell’s Catechist,) Gram- 
mar, or the Old and New Testament; yet this Dictionary, 
and the Questions, are staple and standard studies, adapted 
to both sexes, and to every age and condition. Boys and 
girls, from the age of eight to sixteen, the children of nobles, 
or those supported in charity schools, may thus, at an easy 
expense, and by the most perfect means of study, enlarge 
their minds, and acquire a stock of facts, unexampled in all 
previous education. 

Nor is the work, and its companion, unworthy of the atten- 
tion of those whose education has been neglected, or who, at 
any period of life, wish to acquire general knowledge ; for 
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has proceeded through the whole, will be astonished at his or 
her own self-improvement. 

Of course, every Dictionary increases in the fulness'of its 
information with its size; and though verbal compression has 
been much studied in this work, and every page is rich in 
facts, yet the Author is forced to yield the palm to his elder 
brethren, from Watkins’s Portable Cyclopedia, in a sixteen 
shilling volume, up to Rees’s and the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in thirty or forty quartos. His leading object, however, has 
been to produce a small volume at such a price as could be 
afforded in schools ; and if, at a scholar’s price, he has pub- 
lished a useful book, his intentions have been accomplished. 

The letter-press, itself, might have been printed within 
even less compass, but for the appendage of the engravings : 
yet the Author thought these essential to the popularity of 
the plan, and he flatters himself that in this opinion the 
public will agree with him. For their various merit and 
pretensions he will offer no apology, because uniform per- 
fection in human works cannot be attained. 

In regard to the substance of the volume, though, with 
reference to large dictionaries of knowledge, it is like a 
landscape viewed through the wrong end of the telescope, 
yet it is not abridged from any former work, and has been 
ORIGINALLY WRITTEN THROUGHOUT, a circumstance which 
has, perhaps, attended no other dictionary for the last two 
hundred years; for so much important information on every 
subject could not otherwise have been compressed within 
the compass of so small a volume. 

Some errors must unavoidably have occurred in the print- 
ing, all which may be corrected in future editions; but with 
a view to confer on the entire work every requisite perfection, 
so as to render it worthy of the favour and preference of 
every person engaged in the education of both sexes, the 
Author earnestly invites the suggestions of intelligent 
Teachers, addressed, as early as convenient, to the care of 
his Publishers. 

The prodigious mass of information which the work 
tains renders ita Text Boox of Universat Know 
and in this view it becomes invaluable in Schools. 


Ric 
in English gardens, and makes delicious 


RHYME, lines ending with corresponding 
sounds, a feature of poetry intraduced into 
the languages of modern Europe, before the 

rival of learning, and by which sense 1 
often sacrificed to sound. Rhyming is a 
mere knack; and, in truth, a very low 
species of literature, though much admired 
by halfeducated persons, 

RIBAND LOOM. These looms, owing 
to the variety of patterns and labours, are 
exceedingly complicated in their construc. 
tion ; but a general notion of thelr form is 
given in the engraving. 


the inhabitants, 
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RIV 


food and as much employment as that of 
wheat in 

RIDING, the art of sitting gracefully on 
horseback, and keeping the seat under ir- 
regular movements of the hore. In the 
East they ride on camels, but the pace is 
‘Very uneasy ; also on elephants, 

RIFLE, a gun with a spiral inside of the 
barrel 


RIGGING, the system of ropes belonging 
toa ship, by which the masts are sustained 
and ascended, and the sails managed. The 
names and uses of the several ropes, and the 
dextrous management of them, constitute 
am able sailor. 


ro totthittht 
RIGHT ANGLE, 90 degrees, equal on 


‘side, forming a perpendicular. 
RIGHT ASCENSION, distance mes 
sured on the equator, east or west. 
RIGHTS, legal and political, claims of 
Property and privileges, the general object 
‘of social strife, owing to avarice and am- 
bition. ‘The laws secure property, and a 
political constitution ought to secure social 
privileges. In England, in 1689, the Parlia- 
ment published a declaration of rights; in 
1776, the Americans published one; and in 
11789, the National Assembly of France pub. 
Tished a declaration of the rights of man, 
‘and they are standards of this kind of know. 


ledge. 

RING-WORYM, a circular eruption which 
spreads, and is contagious. 

RIVERS, channels, or low parts of the 
surface of the earth, through which the 
waters that have fallen from the clouds 
return to the sea. They produce a variety 
of phenomena and service to the inhabitants 
of their banks, though often destruction 


RICE, a plant common in most warm from overflowing them, owing to inattention 
countries, where it is the nutritious food of in not rendering their courses or outlets 

Tt flourishes in moist proportionate to their occasional increase. 
situations, and its cultivation affords more ‘The largest rivers in the world are the 
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